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some healthy and some morbid, that hitherto seemed
arbitrary and disconnected. Why, after all, should the
same movement have led from Sir Galahad to Salome,
from the Lady of the Lake to La Charogne^ from chivalry
to sadistic tortures, from idealism to ordure? Freud,
like all pioneers, may often have got hold of the wrong
end of the stick; it is hard to doubt that the sticks are
there. About our infancy, it seems, lies Caliban as well
as Ariel; after all, though it so horrified our grandparents,
we accept the truth of that for the human race as a whole.
And so the Romantic, I suggest, wandering in the Woods
of Dream, has often wandered too far; and got lost like
the neurotic who takes refuge from reality among the
phantoms that haunt the mouldered lodges of his
childish years. Those symptoms in individuals have
become familiar; they are strangely like those of
Romantic decadence.
But one may be the better for wine as well as the worse
for it. The century since the Romantic Revival produced
work of creative worth in greater abundance than any
before it. Its criticism, too, became far more sensitive;
but whereas eighteenth-century critics wrote often
admirable sense or, if not, at least lucid nonsense,
Romantic critics like Coleridge and Hugo and Carlyle
and Ruskin and Swinburne, with all their brilliance,
have tended to lapse into a transcendental nonsense far
more tiresome to the reader. These star-gazers fall so
easily into wells; and it is seldom Truth that they find at
the bottom.
To-day, in the literature of the Many, Romanticism
still reigns supreme; even in the literature of the Few its
baser and more drunken offshoots seem to me far from
extinct, though it is now a critical fashion to pose as